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He wrote such wonderful letters and said such wonderful
things, He always composed verses for her on her wedding-
day. He trusted her completely and took her entirely into his
confidence. Mary Anne remembered proudly that she had
never betrayed a confidence. Dizzy might have described her
as a flirt and a rattle before he knew her, but he understood her
better now. No one recognised more swiftly than he the price-
less worth of a faithful heart. Once George Smythe had asked
Dizzy how he could put up with Mary Anne, and Dizzy had
fixed George Smythe with a cold eye.

"I only possess one quality in which most men are lacking:
gratitude," Dizzy had replied in the voice with which at need
he flayed the Treasury bench, and George Smythe subsided.

In their early days together there had been times when Mary
Anne, with all her gay courage, felt herself more or less of an
outcast. The Lady Palmerstons and their kind seemed so
unutterably remote and hostile, and destroying. Dizzy faced
these situations with that massive contempt he showed for all
the tricks of society, that contempt which in his youth caused him
to dine in the Mess at Malta in fancy dress. He knew that if
you accepted a snub you were crushed for ever, and that the
only reply to a snub is a piece of studied insolence. Now she
was accepted in all the drawing-rooms in London, and in all
those drawing-rooms known quite unaffectedly as Mary Anne.

The explanation is very simple. Even at eighty, old, ill, and
dying, Mary Anne remained merely a baby, the utterly delightful
woman of West-country charm for whom any man worthy of
the name would do anything in the wide world. Moreover,
she had a simplicity of goodness, and goodness and Mary Anne
are indissolubly allied, which won the hearts eventually even of My
Lady This and My Lady That. No human being with eyes to see
and emotions to perceive could deny the goodness and simplicity
of Mary Anne, using the word simplicity in its true meaning which
implies a single-hearted person as opposed to a double dealer.

That was why, at her last great patty on the occasion of Dizzy's
elevation to the premiership, the Prince of Wales so willingly
and kindly gave her his arm.   That was why Queen Victoria
asked her to Windsor when Dizzy was merely Leader of the
Opposition,   That was why, to do him justice, for he possessed,
a heart in spite of all his austere and rather professional morality,
Gladstone was her friend.   Underneath all his tiresome virtue$
Gladstone had a solid Scottish appreciation for a tru^-hearted;
woman, and he knew he saw a true-hearted womanln Mary &w$s